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appear in the index. The index is, on the whole, very insufficient; 
several names are simply lacking and there is, for instance, no refer- 
ence to the first mention of Bismarck, in a letter of 1856 (I. 349). 

As minister of foreign affairs, Bernstorff had to handle a series of 
important questions. His papers confirm what was already indicated 
by the Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, that it was Bernstorff 
who brought about the remarkable change in the English policy toward 
Denmark which found its expression in Lord John Russell's Gotha 
Note of September 24, 1862. But he was not clever enough to make 
use of the dreams of Napoleon III. concerning the retracing of the 
map of Europe. Some new light is thrown upon the Emperor's de- 
signs, and for the first time we obtain authentic information about the 
meeting between Napoleon and King William I. at Compiegne in Oc- 
tober, 1861 (II. 108-111). Some valuable documents are given respect- 
ing the policy of the ministry toward the Landtag, the conflict with 
which caused Bernstorff to yield the leading position to Bismarck. 

As Prussian ambassador in London during the ensuing years, he 
had to represent his country at the Schleswig-Holstein Conference of 
1864 and in the Black Sea Conference of 1871 ; but the new information 
given about these affairs is very slight. For the peace negotiations of 
1866, a highly interesting letter from the Prussian ambassador in Paris, 
Count Goltz, is printed (II. 246-253), and further on we find some 
letters bearing upon the negotiations with the Bonapartists in 1870. 

Halvdan Koht. 

Oesterreichs Iwnere Geschichte von 1848 bis 1907. I. Die Vorherr- 
schaft der Deutschen. Von Richard Charmatz. [Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt.] (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1909. Pp. viii, 
140.) 

Richard Charmatz, author of a former work of German-Austrian 
politics, fully realizes from the start the difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
of furnishing in the restricted scope of about three hundred pages a 
sketch of the inner political development of Austria since the Revolution 
of 1848. The little volume before us deals with precisely the first three 
decades after the Revolution, the last thirty-one years being reserved 
to a booklet which is to appear within a few months. 

No state offers so many difficulties to the understanding of its com- 
plicated constitutional and institutional questions as does the dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary. While there is in the constitutional 
history of every other state a clear demarcation in the large inner 
political struggles, the historian in this case has to treat constantly 
of the particularistic aspirations of the various races and nationalities, 
which clash at every step, and which it seems impossible to harmonize. 
The consciousness, or perhaps the subconsciousness, of those facts, 
among others, accounts for the stubborn and for a long time sue- 
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cessful resistance of the ruling powers to constitutional government 
in Austria. 

When the Emperor Francis I. died in 1835 a respite from the 
blasting absolutism was ardently hoped for by the various races of the 
great empire. But his successor, Ferdinand, was too weak to enter 
upon reforms. A so-called state conference consisting of the two most 
reactionary archdukes, of Prince Metternich and Count Kolowrat 
carried on an impossible medieval government without any representa- 
tion by the people, though the Chancellor Metternich was statesman 
enough to realize that a time of popular rights was approaching. 

The assemblies of the estates (Standeversammlungen) began to 
stir. In Bohemia the high aristocratic members of the provincial 
assembly began their opposition to the inert central machine of the 
absolutistic government; in Lower Austria the abolition of the dime 
tax and of robot (servitude) began to be mooted; the Galician estates 
between 1842 and 1844 proposed far-reaching reforms in favor of the 
peasants, who were living in abject servitude. The upper strata of 
the Vienna bourgeoisie tended to radicalism. Great literary lights, 
like Anastasius Grun, Lenau in his songs of freedom, Grillparzer 
groaned under the old Austrian tyranny. The anarchy of an anti- 
quated despotism became intolerable. The revolutionizing of the 
spirits of the upper classes was accomplished before the Revolution 
of 1848, but the crushed masses did not participate in this movement 
until economic distress began to shake their chains. The sociological 
prerequisites for revolution were present in the form of an acute in- 
dustrial crisis. Several members of the dynasty, pre-eminently the 
Archduchess Sophie, mother of Francis Joseph, who upon the forced 
resignation of his uncle Ferdinand ascended the throne of the Haps- 
burgs, realized now the necessity of reforms. But the puny attempts 
from above were insufficient to stem the tide. The February revolu- 
tion in Paris leaped over to Italy, South Germany, Prussia, and most 
virulently to Vienna and Presburg, where the powerful Maygar agi- 
tator, Kossuth, ardently denounced the Vienna governmental system, 
and passionately demanded liberty for the nationalities and a con- 
stitutional government. 

The attempts at a constitution at Prague and Vienna, in Lom- 
bardy and Venetia, were suppressed with cannon, and a bloody reac- 
tion set in everywhere. Under those reactionary influences an Im- 
perial Diet was constituted far from unruly Vienna at the quiet 
Moravian town of Kremsier. The draft of the Kremsier Constitution 
again tended toward absolutism and clericalism; yet in spite of all 
shortcomings this document, so grudgingly granted, established at least 
a shadow of a modern state. But the victories in Italy, in Austria 
and the capture of Buda-Pest encouraged the Schwarzenberg govern- 
ment to drive out with arms the Kremsier Diet. A constitution ready- 
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made by the government was promulgated March 4, 1849. But before 
the year was over, December 31, even this paper constitution was 
abolished. Austria — as it were — developed backward politically, and, 
still worse, the so-called Concordat with the papacy placed Austria 
under the dictation of Rome. 

It is impossible in the space allotted for this review to follow the 
numerous ministries, as they rose and fell, and the bitter pangs of the 
various constitutions as they were still-born, or died shortly after 
birth. The terrible disasters on the battlefields of Solferino and Ma- 
genta in 1859, and at Koniggratz in 1866, which removed Austria 
from Germany, deprived her of Venetia, and produced a violent " Kul- 
turkampf " against the calamitous Concordat, were needed to stop the 
Great-Austrian policy of repression, to foster inner reforms in the 
direction of greater liberty, of justice and, through the abolition of 
the Concordat, of religious freedom. Thus arose the constitution of 
December 21, 1867, which is still in force today. 

Like a red thread there passes through the history of Austria the 
struggle of the various nationalities for their own home. The various 
races seek national culture, national administration and national ter- 
ritory. The fulfillment of these fundamental demands means the col- 
lapse of Austrian centralization. So long as Austria's official watch- 
word Great German and Great Austrian was identical the Germans 
were the historical leaders and in natural agreement with the crown. 
But when the ancient imperial state had passed the momentous years 
1866 and 1867 things changed materially. The monarch felt the need 
to conciliate all the races with his regime, and every concession to 
Magyars, Slavs, Latins could be made only at the expense of the former 
beati possidentes, the Germans. 

Herm. Schoenfeld. 

Pacific Blockade. By Albert E. Hogan, LL.D. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. 1908. Pp. 183.) 

In this book the author has discussed a minor topic of international 
law, fully, fairly and ably. It is the only treatise in English exclusively 
upon this subject. As the entire body of the law becomes more com- 
plex and more bulky, it is desirable that single topics shall be thoroughly 
worked over rather than general treatises multiplied. 

In another particular also the author deserves well of his readers. 
By a clearly marked division of his matter, he furnishes on the one 
hand the history of the twenty-one cases of blockade claimed to be 
pacific, including the official notices of most of them; on the other he 
gives the arguments pro and con as to this somewhat new form of 
international coercion, together with what he deems the conclusions 
fairly drawn from the facts cited. This union of theory and precedent 
is the ideal treatment for a question in international law. 



